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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now at 
921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper will procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at the S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 


*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him should be 
addressed there. 








*,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hay- 
ing forwarded the subscription at once. 





*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will} be entitled to a free copy for doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 


desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as. 
follows : 





Single subscription, . . . . . .« . $221 
Club of 8, each, . ° ° ° ° ‘ a 2.00. 
Clubof20,each,. . . « .- a % 1.77. 


*,* We are obliged to announce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, the first four 
issues of the (calendar) year,—First month 2, 9, 16, and 23,—being 
entirely exhausted. We shall be much obliged to any of our friends 
who do not bind their papers if they will send us copies of any o 
these issues, as we have made a few engagements for them which 
we desire to fill. 





*,* Though we increased the edition, our copies of the issues 
of the first three or four weeks in the (present) year are about ex- 
hausted, and we cannot undertake to supply any more subscrib- 
ers with the back numbers to New Year. 
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NEwrTown SQuARE, Pa. 














Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P. BARTRAM, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
581 Commerce Street, Phila. 
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set $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ee YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - 7,223,800 


Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, ~ 118,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 

r QP SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £0 

Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO.. Lawrence, Kansas, 

Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager. 243 Broadway. 
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CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 


HARDWARE, 
TOOLS, ETC. 











TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing CLEMENT A. _A. WOODN UTT, 


mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.’ 
Address, 

















PHILADELPHIA, 





MY re etnan |UNDERTAKER. 


RX DREERIG 


GAR EEDS Lypia A. Murpuy, 





12 15 NORTH FIFTEENTH, STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ENRY A. DREER | 
14 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA, ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & E'YE-G'LASSES. FOUR SERMONS 








PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


Micnoscorss, Taxscorm, Frep-Giass | SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRaw- OF FARMINeTON, N.'Y., 
ING INSTRUMENTS, silat 


Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth Month 1885. In Paper Covers. 
Price 10 cents; (by mail 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) 


Orders received by 
LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 


FREE ON APPLICATION. FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
notes 8. W. Cor. 15th and Racc Sts., Philadelphia, 
QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 







PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 





*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 
been partly sold, and Friends desiring copies should send in 
their orders. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIoNs and a SurPLus of about Two MILL- 


IONE. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


sar-ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@3q 


HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


NOTICE TO ALL TEA-DRINKERS. 


We can now sell tea at the old democratic prices of 30 
years ago. Good, strong Black Tea for three levies (374cts.) 
per tb. Fresh Roasted Coffee at one levy (12hcts) per Ib. 
We have just received a choice selection of fresh imported 
Moyune Young Hyson, Twankey, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
English Breakfast, Oolong, and Formosa Teas, all of the 
new crop. 

Storekeepers, Hotels, and Public Institutions, that wish 
to buy by the quantity, will find it to their interest to try 
our New Crop of Teas, from 18 to 50 cts., and Coffees, 9 to 20 
cts. per lb, of the best quality and at the lowest wholesale 
Cash Prices. 

Call on or address, 


WILLIAM INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRYP.0.,N. J. 
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J. S. METTS, 


935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MADE SHOES. 


LADIES,’ “ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed. to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and vari 
Every conceivable implement of 
i farm use, harness, seeds and Le 
2 izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
= great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
; oars get here, write for wants. 
ye Tam in communication with all 
the ee implement buil- 
ders in the U. S. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


-ANVH UV INNA 


‘SHOHS ACVN 








wo WM. HEACOCK, ais 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted t6 the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE 
M. H. GARRETT, } EDITORS, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINcIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


MAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


SV48 THMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 









































sive build ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


PRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


77 & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

* — Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zeph yrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
W adding in pound sheets. 


free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 








removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on ber before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 























Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuiLa J. LINvILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


$5000 TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 


cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 


























Hancock & LEvIck, 
40th & Lancaster Ave. 


For SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 

Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 


ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[LADIES FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
* 915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


E & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St., 
prices. 
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for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 


DM 4RYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP 


[S4ae G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 





For correspondents 
Nos. 2 and 3 
are the best. 


For expert writers 
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SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 





“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 





ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 85cTs., BY MAIL 40 crs, 








For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia. 





History of the Underground Railroad in Chester 
and Neighboring Counties of Penna. 





By R. C. SMEDLEY, M. D. 





Containing much valuable history to be found in no other work. 
But one edition of this book has been published, and a few 
copies may be procured of J. ComLy HALL, agent for the publish- 
ers, West Chester, Penna. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 


Former price $1.50. 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


CHEAP FARMS. SPLENDID CLIMATE. SHORT, MILD, WIN- 
TERS. GOOD MARKETS. DESCRIPTIVE 
LAND LIST FREE. 


GRIFFIN & JERVIS, PETERSBURG, VA. 


ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, ARTIST, 
PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, 


Orders received for China Painting, Oil, Lustra, etc. Lessons giv- 
en in the above branches. 


STUDIO, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Room 40.—Elevator. 


My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NortTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. _ 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


fe RENI—TO AN ADULT FAMILY, A TEN 
roomed modern dwelling house, pleasantly situated in the 
Borough of Darby. The rent will be taken in board. 


Inquire of JoserPH T. BUNTING, 
No. 323 Walnut St., Phila. 
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SUNRISE. 


DAWN comes at last! and from my couch of pain, 
Out on the east I turn my weary eyes, 
To where, slow spreading o’er the brightening skies, 
The sunshine glory wakens earth again. 
Another day! but what of loss or gain, 
Or joy or sorrow, can a new day bring 
To me, whose life is only suffering, 
Who ask for rest alone—and ask in vain ? 





Father ! again thy tender voice I hear 

Speak to my heart, bid doubts and murmurings flee : 
“Not yet in thee my work is wrought, till clear 

Unto thy soul this deeper meaning be: 
Life is the burden thou must learn to bear,— 

Once more take up thy cross, and follow me.” 


—H. F.in Wilmington Home Weekly. 


PROGRESSIVE AND CONSERVATIVE: 


ON most questions upon which men are divided, the 
right is generally found somewhere intermediate be- 
tween opposing extremes. That this is so is no det- 
riment to the advancement of truth, for it is by the 
attrition of mind with mind that truth is gradually 
promoted ; and it isan error to suppose that all the 
virtue is on the side of those of progressive tenden- 
cies; there must of necessity be those to hold back 
as well. Nothing possessing the power of locomo- 
tion can be complete without the power to stand still 
and move backward as well as go forward. 

It is nevertheless undeniably true, that progres- 
sion is the natural order of things in this world. The 
globe on which we dwell is an instance of progres- 
sive development through a series of ages,—from a 
state of chaos to the more perfect state in which it 
became, as we have it, habitable to human beings. 
But it is more especially in moral and religious af- 
fairs among men, and in matters of education and 
knowledge that the law of progress prevails. The 
human being comes into the world not only with- 
out knowledge of any kind, but with at first little 

‘ability for acquiring it. It follows that the whole of 
life from the cradle to the grave is to be devoted to 
the development of the individual in all his parts, 
there being no intermediate period at which, while 
the faculties remain intact, the power of develop- 
ment and of the acquisition of knowledge ceases. 
This view makes apparent the error and absurdity of 


1An essay read at the after-meeting at 15th and Race Sts., Phil- 
adelphia, Second month 21, 1886. 
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any individual or religious or other body of men as- 
suming that he or they have fathomed the depths of 
knowledge on any particular subject, and of their put- 
ting into a fixed and unchangeable creed the ultima- 
tum of truth thus assumed to have been learned. 

Truth does not change, but is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. Our knowledge of what is truth 
is however the subject of continual change. The in- 
fant in its cradle begins to learn by degrees the prop- 
erties and qualities of the objects with which it comes 
in contact, and its power to enforce in a measure 
compliance with its wishes. So the acquisition of 
knowledge goes on through life. Nothing comes to 
us by intuition. However much learning may be 
stored in books and other repositories, and however 
much it may be added to by each successive genera- 
tion, it is only the facility of acquisition that is thus 
enhanced ; each one is obliged all the same to begin 
at the beginning and learn for himself. The true 
and the false come to usin a mixed form, and from 
our inability to discriminate at once, we imbibe much 
error, some of which has been handed down to us 
by those who have gone before. The error we thus 
learn we have to unlearn. What we yesterday sup- 
posed to be truth, we to-day may find to be error, and 
we must ignore it if we would be true to ourselves 
and to the cause of truth itself. The more we reflect 
upon it, the more we shall be convinced that this is 
the natural and unchangeable orde- of things, and 
thatin itas in everything else is displayed the wis- 
dom of the Divine Father. Powers and faculties are 
given us to enable us to make our way ina world 
thus constituted and governed. In the exercise of 
these powers and faculties we find our highest hap- 
piness, and we are thus persuaded to move forward 
in the path of progress destined for us. 

But we are not to accept as true progress every 
innovation upon the accustomed routine that may 
be proposed to us, nor to attempt to follow all the lo 
here’s and lo there’s, for many plausible theories are 
continually promulgated, the too ready adoption of 
which would unsettle the minds of men, and retard 
rather than promote right progress. It is better to 
hold fast to what we do know, or think we do, and 
to the modes of life we have inherited from our 
fathers and to which we have become accustomed, 
until we are well convinced of something more ex- 
cellent. We should however be ever ready to learn 
improved ways, and when clearly convinced of their 
superiority adopt them at once and without hesita- 
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tion. It is expedient and safe even to make trial of 
ways that may appear to be better, forif not found 
beneficial we can readily abandon them and return 
to the old. 

In matters of business, men are ready enough to 
adopt, or make trial at least, of newly discovered 
methods that promise pecuniary advantage. This 
clearly illustrates not only the existence, but the im- 
perative character of the law of progress. Itis made 
the interest of men to be ever on the lookout for im- 
provements. A direct and very tangible reward is 
offered for doing so. The inventive faculty isin 
ceaseless activity to find out new and improved 
methods of doing things, and it is not generally left 
to the choice of men whether they will or will not 
adopt the improvements thus brought to light. He 
who will not adopt them is apt soon to find himself 
falling behind in the race of business competition. 

Though not appealing so directly to that sensitive 
thing the pocket, it is none the less, but indeed more 
important that we should be ever on the alert to find 
out and adopt improved methods in all matters con- 
nected with education, morals and religion. We, of 
the present day, rightly think ourselves much further 
advanced in’‘all that relates to physical comfort and 
mental and moral culture, than the savage tribes in- 
habiting this country at the time of its discovery by 
Columbus; and without supposing our ancestry to 
go back as far as the monkey, we may readily imag- 
ine a time when our own ancestors were not superior 
to the American Indians. This affords us an illus- 
tration of what has been accomplished by progressive 
development in the human race. Now we cannot 
suppose that we have all, or indeed any of us, at- 
tained the highest degree of culture of which we are 
capable, and if not, the work of improvement should 
go steadily on from day to day, from yearto year,and 
from generation to generation, the same in the future 
as it has in the past. 

It is for each of us to have ever present before the 
mind, the inquiry whether the habits we have formed 
and of which we are in the daily practice are all of 
them wise and good—whether some of them might 
not be changed or abandoned to our advantage; 
whether there are not ways by which we might make 
oursel7es more agreeable and useful to those about 
us; whether the opinions we may hold on various 
subjects are all well founded, or whether some of 
them may not have become superseded by the more 
advanced thought of our day among thinking people. 
If we of this nation are really superior to, and enjoy 
life more than the savage tribes it follows that any 
of us clinging to false notions stands in the way of 
his own happiness and helps to perpetuate darkness 
among men. That there is this tendency is well in- 
dicated by Moore in these lines. 

“ Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.’’ 

It cannot be doubted that this fettered condition 
of mind is a serious impediment to the highest wel- 
fare and happiness of everyone who allows himself 
to become a prey to it. 

“He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 


el 
If it be true that in human affairs pro ion j 
islanttenhith all whe weld fee ie scout 
with the divine will must conform, it follows that 
not only individuals, but societies, or organized 
bodies of individuals must in like manner conform 
to it. According to this law, there can be no stand. 
still. To stand still is virtually to go backward, for 
among mankind at large there is as we have seen > 
steady progression from the savage to the civilized 
and from lower to higher stages of civilization, leay. 
ing behind to struggle with moral death all thoge 
who may, in their self-sufficiency, persuade them. 
selves that they have already attained the height of 
perfection. And in all this, the ruling element jn 
the divine order is found inthe one word, thought, 

In the much mooted question as to the cause of 
the declension among Friends, (a question that hag 
however been in a measure happily solved in thig 
and some other meetings) is not that cause to be 
found in this fatal disposition to cease progression in 
the direction whither unfettered thought would 
lead ? 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


IMPRESSIONS, BY ONE NOT A FRIEND. 
“While I was musing, the fire burned.”’ Ps.—39; 3. 


AN entire stranger to Friends and Friends’ princi- 
ples up to within three years, I can easily recall my 
feelings during the first hour spent in meeting. 

It chanced, that day, to be a silent meeting, and 
as gradually the Friends ceased coming in, and si- 
lence fell upon the gathering, there was in the at- 
mosphere a peace and calm, such as I had never ex- 
perienced in a public assembly before. 

My thought was drawn away from the strange- 
ness (to me) of it all, and I forgot everything, except 
that I was in God’s presence, and he was speaking to 
me 


Since that day I have been an irregular attendant 
at meeting, and though there are often things said 
that do not meet my wants and views; and though, 
as yet, I cannot feel my nature entirely satisfied with 
the inward teachings of the spirit, so that I no longer 
need the help that comes from the sacred songs, 
the spoken prayer, and the exposition of the word 
found in the worship of other Christian people; I 
have found in the simple worship of the Friends an 
element that has met a want in my nature never met 
before. 

There is in this silence an opportunity for God to. 
speak to his children, such as is found nowhere else, 
and to those who reverently enter into this silence, 
I believe the words of the Psalmist quoted above, 
will prove true. 

As we sit and muse upon God’s infinite love, his. 
tender compassion, and his mighty power, the fire in 
our hearts will kindle the flame of love, till we burn 
with the desire to know him more perfectly, to be 
more submissive to his will, and to be more receptive 
to the teachings of his spirit. I have found this in 
my own experience. 

I believe there is no way in which we can gain 
such rich revelations of God as in thus withdrawing 
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from the world with its cares and excitements, and, 
retiring within ourselves, let God speak to us, as he 
did to his servants in olden time, face to face. It is 
his chosen way; (when he would deliver to Moses 
his law, he called him away from the children of 
Israel up into the mount, that there he might talk 
to him undisturbed). 

(2) When he would talk to Elijah he brought 
him into the desert alone. When he would reveal 
to John the wonders of the Celestial City, he came 
not in the busy mart, but found him in exile on lone- 
ly Patmos, and there showed him things too won- 
derful for mortal eyes. It is in our quiet homes that 
God is ready to manifest himself. David says “his 
soul is satisfied when he remembers God upon his 
bed, and meditates upon him in the night watches.” 
Do we let God satisfy us? He sends us hours of con- 
finement, perhaps lays us on the bed of pain,or gives 
us a wakeful night when sleep will not come at our 
bidding. Perhaps, then, he wants to speak to us. 
Perhaps he is waiting to reveal to us some new at- 
tribute, if we will but give him the opportunity. 
How blessed might these seasons be if we were but 
“willing and obedient” in the hands of the Lord! 
How he would satisfy our longing souls with manna 
and fatness! If this be so how much more is it true 
of the solemn stillness of his house where we have 
come with hearts already prepared to listen to his 
voice, with some sorrow, or heavy burden that we 
seek his help to bear. He will certainly meet us 
there, and bring forth to us from his treasures things 
new and old for our comfort. I fear sometimes we 
shut God out, instead of into our hearts, and go away 
unsatisfied. We carry our own thoughts, and bring 
them away again, having nursed them through the 
hour till they grew heavier and harder than before. 
Instead of allowing the Great Physician to pour into 
our wounds the oil and wine of gladness, or letting 
him exchange thespirit of heaviness for the garment 
of praise, we shut ourselves up within ourselves, and 
the precious hour has been worse than lost. 

I would, if I dared, speak one word to those who 
preach in the meetings, and caution them lest they 
mistake a desire to speak for a call or prompting 
from the Spirit. I would not restrain anyone from 
speaking who has the word given him or her from 
God. It may be that some soul in the house is hun- 
gering and thirsting for just that word, and though it 
may not minister to my spiritual need, it will to 
these, but I would again say, be sure it is God’s word 
and not your own. How much harm may be done 
in the interruption of the solemn silence by the in- 
troduction of your thought! I fear that too often 
some forget and harm is done, for while I would not 
be captious or critical, it does seem as if often the 
word spoken was simply for the glory of man and not 
of God. RossEEL. 








Human love, when deep and true, is neverashamed 
of the lowliness of its object. A truly noble nature 
recognizes a friend the more he needs help. Though 
we are mean and low and despised, yet Christ is not 
ashamed of us, because he lovés us.—Newman Hall. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE “ SPIRIT” NOT THE “LETTER, 


SINCE the unrest in the hearts of our people has 
stirred the stagnant waters of “ Quakerism,” it has 


frequently been asked what has caused the decline 


in the Society of Friends. 


My opinion is that we must get back to the same 
condition that existed at the time of the rise of that 
Society. We read in the Bible that man is a triune, 
or threefold being. The material or physical, the 
soul and the spirit. 

Now the physical man is fed and nourished on 
material substances, but the spiritual cannot be sus- 
tained on such food—it must live, if it lives at all, on 
spiritual food. Christ, the power of God, was in the 
beginning and will continue to the end, “from everlas- 


ting to everlasting,” is, and always,has been, able and 


willing to lead and guide man unto all truth. When- 
ever the spiritual, or God part of man, is in connec- 
tion, communication and harmony with the Father 
and Creator ofthe universe, then it isin a normal 
condition, as it was intended from the beginning. 
“Behold! the perfect man.” Then all of our pas- 
sions, propensities and carnal appetites will be in 
subjection to the will of the Father. But break this 
spiritual connection, disturb the divine harmony, and 
spiritual death ensues, and we are governed by our 
human passions. At the time of the rise of our So- 
ciety there seems to have been a great spiritual revi- 
val amongst the people, which raised them from the 
traditional and formal religion of the day to a more 
spiritual one. 

The mission of Fox and his compeers seems to 
have been to direct his friends to a spiritual guide— 
to “mind the Light,” which light led them into the 
truth, and enabled them to discern good from evil, 
and they choose the good—in that condition they 
could see evil in many things that were done at that 
time; they could see it was not right to go to war, to 
take an oath or to do many things the religion of the 
day sanctioned. This led them to establish certain 
rules and customs, which they called their testimo- 
nies, said testimonies became laws, for the violation 
of which they attached the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, forgetting that it was the love of the Father 
that saved them from error. They had not faith to 
believe that love would save their erring brothers— 
instead of using the spirit of love to reclaim the err- 
ing ones they used the sword of theletter. After 
one or two generations of the founders of the society 
had passed away, Friends forgot their watchword, 
“mind the Light” and tried to live on the “ Truths” 
they found in the letter of their discipline, and by 
what they thought a faithful administration of it, they 
disowned, cut off thousands of their members (a ma- 
jority for getting married (often the most commen- 
dable act of their lives.) Whereas if they had lived 
close to the Father, and been guided by his divine 
impressions on their minds, or spiritual manhood, 
there would never have been any decline in the So- 
ciety ofFriends. If we, their descendants, were will- 
ing to receive the Christ and accept him as our teach- 
er, and follow the instruction we would secure, it 
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would enable us to build up the waste places in our 
Zion, and have fruit to grow where we now have 
thorns. Many of our dear Friends seem to think our 
society was established for the purpose of carrying 
out the ideas and notions as set forth in the disci- 
pline—in other words, that the society was made for 
the discipline, instead of the discipline for the so- 
ciety. There is nothing that has so much injured the 
christian church as too greata dcpendence on the 
written word. “The letter killeth but the spirit giv- 
eth life.’ Let every member of our household of 
faith lay off the hindering things of man’s invention, 
and turn to the Father, to the “fountain of living 
water ”’—and all will be well. 


Union Bridge, Md. 


8. S. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
- DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


DUANESBURGH Quarterly Meeeting, held at Al- 
bany, N. Y.,2istand 22d of this month, was wellattend- 
ed,a number of Friends from other quarterly meetings 
being present with us. Our aged and valued Friend 
Sunderland P. Gardner, having met with us, after an 
impressive silence, arose with the words spoken by 
Jesus: ‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” He spoke of Christ’s 
mission to the Jews, and of the outward law in which 
they were resting, and as it could not save them, it 
was a false rest, or false heaven, which must pass 
away. “It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing. The words that I speak unto you 
they are spirit. and they are life.” He spoke at some 
length of the mission of Christ to restore, as shown 
by the parable of the lost sheep, and that man never 
was and never can be made better by any external 
means—he must have quickened within him the 
spiritof God. The discourse continued for an hour 
with plain and clear enunciation of the doctrines 
taught by Jesus—“ Christ in man, the hope of glory,” 
and closed with an earnest pleading that all might 
be restored. In the evening the house was again 
filled, many young men being present. S. P.G. again 
spoxe, dwelling upon the effect of God’s holy spirit 
operating through the life and teachings of Paul, of 
the benefit resulting to us from a godly life here, 
describing fully the beautiful figure of the “Tree of 
Life” contained in Revelations—“ which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month, 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” The fruits of this tree were represented by 
the Christian graces spoken of in Second Peter, 1; 5: 
“ Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge,” 
etc., carrying out each one as fully expanded by di- 
vine grace, and exemplified in our lives. “For if 
these things be in you and abound they make you 
that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” His pointings 
of truth were clear and forcible, and at its close left 
us sensibly resting under a canopy of Divine Love. 
On Second-day morning Friend Gardner again 
met with us, being favored to give us much] good 
counsel. He spoke to our especial needs as a society, 
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and the danger of looking back and resting upon the 
work of our forefathers, saying we must look to the 
same light which guided them, and instead of dimin. 
ishing, our future work and service as a society, wag 
broadening and widening in the distance. 

He spoke of the equality of women with men in 
all that pertains to our society, and closed with ¢ 
loving, earnest appeai to mothers, than whom no 
higher or more important interests are given to any. 
in all the earth, dwelling upon the great responsi. 
bility attached thereto, and calling upon all women 
to come forward in the work of the church,—if not 
called to bear public testimony, to bring that best of 
all preaching, a pure and upright life before the world, 

The business of the meeting was carried on in 
joint session, as is our custom, and while there wag 
cause for regret at some conditions of our society, 
there was also cause for deep thankfulness in others, 

Ofour Yearly Meeting’s visiting committee there 
were four members present from other quarterly 
meetings, besides other Friends equally welcome, 

-and in our social intercouse, as well as spiritual com- 
mingling, we have felt the tender and cementing in- 


fluence of our Father’s love. 
M. J. H. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

THIS was held the 15th of Second month, at Bald 
Eagle, (Centre Co., Pa.), and was felt, (we believe), by 
all present to have been a good meeting, though not 
so largely represented by its branches as usual. The 
meeting on First-day morning, (being in the town of 
Unionville, where other religious denominations hold 
meetings), was large as usual, the house being pretty 
well filled which soon settled into stillness, when the 
assembly was addressed by Jesse Webster, Nathan 
Moore, Joseph M. Spencer, and others. A solemnity 
was spread over the assembly, and the precious 
anointing which comes from the fountain of all good 
was felt by many present. The meeting held in the 
afternoon was nearly as large as the morning meet- 
ing, and was a time offavor. The gospel flowed free- 
ly in word and feeling, removing many donbts and 
discouragements, and strengthening the good reso- 
lution which is so truly represented in the parable, 
“T will arise and go to my Father.” 

The meeting on Second-day morning, when as- 
sembled, was nearly as large as on the previous day. 
The spoken word was freely handed forth, we be- 
lieve to the refreshing and encouragement of many 
present. The meeting then separated, and entered 
into the transaction of business. In the men’s meet- 
ing, one of the clerks being absent, Thomas W. Moore 
was appointed for the day. After the calling of the 
representatives, who all responded except two, a 
minute from Sadsbury Monthly Meeting for Jesse 
Webster, a minister, setting him at liberty to attend 
this meeting, was read and full unity expressed. The 
first, second, and ninth queries were read, and their 
answers considered. Answers to the first acknowl- 
edged two meetings to have beendropped. Those to 
the second represented no lack of Christian love to- 
ward one another, and that tale bearing and detrac- 
tion were discouraged» These queries brought forth 
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feeling expression, and we were reminded that while 
we seemed to have no lack of Christian love towards 
one another, we should not forget that our;first love 
should be to Him who first loved us, and that this 
was represented in the first commandment, and ob- 
served by us, in attending and holding all our meet- 
ings for divine worship. No deficiencies were ap- 

nt in the ninth answer. The committee in care 
of circular meetings report but one meeting held 
since last quarterly meeting. It was proposed and 
united with that the committee hereafter report once 
a year, instead of at each meeting. Feeling thankful 
for the divine favors the meeting closed. 

The First-day School Association met on Seventh- 
day previous, and was represented by four schools, 
(but none of them in session in the winter season). 
Essays were read from three of them, containing 
much earnest thought and good suggestions, setting 
forth the needs of this important work. Much ex- 
pression was given by earnest workers to the impor- 
tance of these topics and the work beforeus. A com- 
mittee taken out of the several schools was appointed 
to propose and introduce plans for work in our 
schools and. association, in order to have more ofour 
young members engaged. 

H. M. 


EASTON AND SARATOGA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tue meeting was held in Rensselaer county, on the 
east side of the Hudson river, at Easton, in a beauti- 
ful section of country. Rufus Hall, the first Friend 
here, settled at or near Easton in the year 1773. A 
few years afterward a meeting was established near 
where a neat meeting-house is now situated overlook- 
ing a beautiful country. The former house was 
built before the Revolutionary War, and was used at 
that time by soldiers. At one time, Robert Nesbitt, 
from North Adams, Massachusetts, a ministering 
Friend, felt an impression to come to this meeting- 
house and attend the meeting. While it was as- 
sembled, a number of Indians came in with evil in- 
tentions, but observing the quiet manner and peace- 
ful looks of the Friends, they made no disturbance, 
but after a little time quietly withdrew. Some of the 
grandchildren of Rufus Hall are still living in that 
community, where there are many Friends and 
Friendly people. In this neighborhood Marshall’s 
Seminary is located, a Friends school under the care 
of Easton Monthly Meeting. A stranger would be 
attracted to this pleasantly located building. 

The writer went up the Hudson River railroad to 
Troy, and thence to Melrose, and was there met by 
our well known friend, Thomas W. Griffin, and after 
a drive of fifteen miles we stopped at the house of 
John Pratt forthenight. The nextday, (Fourth-day 
the 17th of Second month), there was a goodly num- 
ber of Friends and Friendly people assembled. No 
strangers were present except Rhoda Corbin, from 
Roxbury, and myself. The business was conducted 
in much harmony. A memorial was produced from 
Saratoga Monthly Meeting for our esteemed friend 
Andrew Dorland. With my companion, I tarried the 
night with our aged friends John and P. Wilbur, 
near North Easton Meeting, and attended an ap- 





pointed meeting in the evening, with good satisfac- 
tion. The following day the public meeting was 
large; very many young people were present, and 
much interest was manifested. The writer, though a 
stranger to most Friends of the community, was 
warmly received, and I trust as others feel drawn 
toward them they will find a warm Christian spirit 
pervading their hearts. 
James C, StRINGHAM. 

Crum Elbow, N. Y. 

NINE PARTNERS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I nave been thinking that perhaps a few lines in 
reference to our late quarterly meeting held at Nine 
Partners might’ interest some Friends living some- 
what remote from our quarter. 

On Seventh-day, at 3 p. m., the meeting for min- 
isters and elders assembled. This was small at open- 
ing, (few living near), and included the clerk and 
two members, Samuel Smith and wife, from Never- 
sink, Sullivan Co., sixty miles distant. We missed 
our aged friend, Avis Porter, now well past her nine- 
tieth year, but usually present. (She has been re- 
covering from an injury sustained by falling early in 
the winter). We settled into silence, during which 
we remembered the promise to the few “gathered 
in his name.” After a time we were cheered by the 
arrival of Joshua B. Washburn, Robert 8. Haviland, 
and Moses Pierce, from Purchase, and also our aged 
friend Aaron Sutton, in his ninety-third year, but 
still hale. R. 8. Haviland appeared in testimony, 
followed by others, after the business of the meeting 
was opened. I believe we may acknowledge that 
the overshadowing love of the divine was felt to be 
in our midst. 

On First-day morning, the 7th inst., we met for 
social and religious worship. The lower part of the 
house was well filled, the day being pleasant for the 
season. R.S. Haviland was led first to address the 
Divine Father in prayer, in which he was partially 
favored to claim the undivided attendance of those 
assembled. After a few moments of deep silence he 
again arose and addressed the people on the subject 
of selfishness, which was so feelingly and lovingly 
portrayed to our understandings that no one could 
take exception thereto. Many expressions of satis- 
faction were spoken after meeting. While he was 
speaking our esteemed friend, Jas. C. Stringham, 
came in,a minister of Stanford Quarterly Meeting. 
After a time of silence, James arose and gave us a 
most excellent sermon, quite lengthy, with his usual 
earnestness of manner, which was well received. 
Several other brief and feeling communications were 
offered, but space will not permit full particulars. 

On Second-day morning, the 8th of the month, 
the business meeting assembled. At the morning 
session our ministering Friends were led in testimo- 
ny to those gathered,—few in comparision to the day 
before. The gospel springs seemed to flow as strong 
and full as on previous occasions, proving a sufficien- 
cy to fill all hearts. The meeting then turned at- 
tention to the state of the membership as reported 
from the monthly meetings. Representatives were 
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all present. The queries were all read with answers 
to the Ist, 2nd, 3d, 4th and 9th. Very few marked 
deficiencies appeared, while there had been some 
care bestowed. The advices were also read. 

Several Friends of the Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee to visit subordinate meetings were present, in- 
cluding Joshua B. Washburn, Robert 8S. Haviland, 
Moses Pierce, and Thomas Stringham and wife. 

While the Clerk was reviewing the minutes of our 
meeting held three months ago, it was brought viv- 
idly to memory of the visits and labors of gospel love 
of our friends of Londongrove Quarterly Meeting, 
with ardent desires that we may long bear them in 
our memories. J. C. H. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tus, held at Wrightstown on the 25th of Second 
month, was not as large as it usually is, (it being a 
very rainy day), but it was considered by those pres- 
ent a very satisfactory occasion. Friends gathered 
into stillness within a very few minutes of the hour 
appointed, and a solemnity was felt to prevail, when 
a Friend from Abington arose and delivered the 
message given to her by the Heavenly Father. Then 
sermons were delivered by three men Friends from 
other neighboring quarters, all of which were lis- 
tened to with marked attention. A member of the 
meeting then appeared in vocal supplication, which 
had the effect of further deepening the solemn feel- 
ing that had been produced by the ministry. 

When the partition was closed, very few left their 
seats, and they were soon invited to return (although 
they might not be members), which invitation was 
generally accepted. 

In the business meetings the queries were all 
read and summary answers adopted, which were 
thought to represent the present state. The case of 
the application of Wrightstown to have all their 
week day meetings, (except monthly meeting), dis- 
continued, was again taken up, and after a full con- 
sideration of the subject, way did not open to unite 
with the proposition,—so the week day meetings 
will be continued as heretofore, and hope was ex- 
pressed that in future more diligence will be mani- 
fested in attending them. 

After getting through with all the business the 
meeting closed with a feeling prevailing that we had 
all had a good meeting, and it is hoped that we may 
long continue to enjoy such favored occasions. 


I. E. 


STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Sranrorp Quarterly Meeting was held at Crum 
Elbow, N. Y., the 12th of Second month. We felt 
that it was a meeting long to be remembered. Our 
friends Charles and, Sarah M. Robinson, from Pur- 
chas eQuarterly Meeting, (the former superintendent 
of Chappaqua Mountain Institute), were with us; 
also John Stringham, Superintendent of Friends’ 
Academy, Long Island, William Chadwick and Mar- 
tha his wife, Francis Hoey and Mary Jane his wife, 
Samuel Davenport and Rhoda Corbin from Duanes- 
burgh Quarterly Meeting. The meeting was well at- 
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tended. Testimonies were given by Charles M. 
Robinson, John Stringham, and George T. Powell, 
The business meeting was held for the first time 
in joint session. Much advice was given, and the 
business that came before it was conducted in har. 
mony of feeling. Much expression was given toward 
welcoming our friends from other meetings, and they 
responded in feeling words known to ‘the society of 
Friends. I believe no quarterly meeting is more 
closely knit together in bands of love and affection 
than Stanford Quarterly Meeting. 
* * & 


CONFERENCE AT KENNETT SQUARE, 
A TEMPERANCE conference under the care of the 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, was held at Kennett Square, on the 2\st of 
Second month. ° 

The hope was expressed that we would not neg. 
lect sending reports of our conference to the Frienp’s 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The publishing committee reported that it had 
procured the insertion in the Kennett Advance of a 
pretty full report of the proceedings of last confer- 
ence including: Thomas Holton’s essay entitled, 
“ Three Stumbling-Blocks in the way of Prohibition,” 
and that Jesse H. Griffen’s articles on the “ Present 
Needs of the Temperance Reform,” were being pub- 
lished in the same paper. This meeting being special- 
ly devoted to exercises by the children and youth 
for their encouragement in the good cause, the fol- 
lowing recitations and readings were made: “Sign 
the Pledge,” which was a strong plea in its favor; 
“Never Begin,” teaching that the one sure means of 
escaping the evil effect and debasing influences of 
the drink habit is to “never begin;” ‘“ Growing,” a 
beautiful selection, calling attention to the fact that 
no living thing in the vegetable or animal world 
needs alcohol in any form to assist its growth, the 
gentle dew drop and refreshing rain nourish flower 
and tree, and it is the pure cold water that helps the 
children grow; “ Not I,” expressing a resolution to 
discourage the association with those who indulge in 
the use of intoxicants; and a poem entitled “ Voice 
of the Churchman,” representing a temperance man 
who will do what he can by earnestly talking and 
praying: 

He will labor with might for the cause of right 
But he cannot vote that way. 


The children’s exercises being through with, a 
desire was manifested to understand the meaning of 
the term “non-partisan,” as applied to temperance 
reform, and various views were expressed bearing on 
political action. The idea was advanced that it might 
be thought inconsistent to discuss the political aspect 
of the question in a Friend’s meeting-house while 
there were other phases deserving consideration. At 
the Teachers’ Institute just held in Kennett Square 
the growth of Temperance sentiment was very no- 
ticeable,—strong points on the subject being frequent- 
ly made both by professors and teachers. Surprise 
was expressed at having heard a respectable citizen 
declare that moral questions have no business in poli- 
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It was hoped this sentiment would be out- 
grown and politics controlled by right and moral is- 
gues. It was thought we could not avoid speaking of 
the political aspect of the question in our meeting- 
houses even if we wished to—the consciences of the 
people are disturbed, and this phase of the subject 
will arise. Inthe discussion, if our motives were for 
personal triumph we would desecrate the time and 
place, and detract from our own manhood; but it is 
not so—there isa seeking after light that we may 
know the truth, and knowing, do our duty. It has 
been said, “all just laws have their origin in the 
bosom of God.” This being true we have no duty 
more sacred than the casting of a conscienfious vote. 
All were encouraged to work where they consider 
most good can be done. 


Patience W. KEnt, 
E.Liwoop MICHENER, 


Secretaries. 


tics. 


AGED WESTERN FRIENDS. 

Rererrinc to the number of Friends advanced in 
years, a recent private letter from Ohio, (from which 
some particulars of the death of Eliza Pennington 
have already been quoted), mentions Fanny Butter- 
worth, who will be 85 the present month. She is 
able to attend to her household duties, and recently 
walked to meeting at Waynesville, when there were 
two inches of snow and the road was but partly 
broken. Her sister Martha, widow of Dr. Wm. H. 
Anderson, is 80, and last summer walked over two 
miles to the home of her son-in-law. They have an- 
other sister living in New York State, who will shortly 
be 90 years old. 

Samuel Kelly was 87 last Twelfth month, and is 
quite active for his age; he sat at the head of Waynes- 
ville meeting on the 14th inst., and in summer takes 
most of the care of the garden, besides overseeing 
his farm. Sarah A. Janney is a little over 80, lives 
just outside of Waynesville, and frequently walks to 
meeting. 

David Moore, of Winona, Marshall county, II- 
linois, was 98 in First month. He has been blind 
several years, and his hip was injured by a fall about 
& year ago, so that he cannot walk, yet he is cheerful 
and patient. His sister, Sarah Brown, near Camden, 
Preble county, Ohio, will be 100 if she lives till the 
29th of Sixth month next. She is quite active, 
visits around among her grandchildren, and not often 
missing meeting when it is soshe can get there. Ber- 
tha Hancock of Richmond, Indiana isin her 100th year 
and yet active. 

Another Friend, in a private letter, says that Par- 
vin Eves, one of those who have been active mem- 
bers at Fishing Creek, Pa., is now 97 years of age. 

J: Mh. Bde, 


—At the last session of Miami Monthly Meeting, 
(Ohio), Matilda J. Underwood, a minister, was united 
with in her proposal to visit some of the families of 
Miami and Springboro’ Monthly Meetings. Eliza- 
beth A. Davis, an elder, will accompany her. The 
library report showed no additions, but a larger num- 
ber of loans than any year since 1879. Some months 
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‘ago a committee was appointed to have the care and 
oversight of the First-day schools within this 
(Miami Monthly Meeting’s) limits. 

—At the recent Miami Quarterly Meeting, an 
aged Friend, Ann Packer, had her minute endorsed, 
granted by Green Plain Monthly Meeting, to attend 
the quarterly meetings composing New York Yearly 
Meeting, also the yearly meeting itself, likewise some 
of the quarterly meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and to appoint meetings going and return- 
ing as way opens. A proposition was forwarded by 
Green Plain Monthly Meeting to alter the fourth 
query, so that it read, “alcoholic” liquors instead of 
“spirituous,” and in other parts of the discipline 
make a similar change. It was referred to a joint 
committee for consideration. 

—Seven members of the sub-committee to visit 
the branch meetings of Haddonfield Quarter, werein 
attendance at Moorestown, on the 28th ult., at the 
morning meeting, and held a conference at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Both sessions were large, 
an encouraging feature being the presence of so 
many of the younger members of the meeting. The 
free interchange of views in the conference was very 
satisfactory to the committee. The feeling was ex- 
pressed that the First-day School is a strong bond, 
uniting the old and the young more closely together, 
and to this influence the meeting owes the large at- 
tendance of the young people. A parlor meeting was 
held in the evening. 

—Jonathan Rhoads, of Wilmington, 2 member 
and minister of the Orthodox body, has held ap- 
pointed meetings on First-day afternoons at Goshen 
and Willistown, and permission has been given him 
to have the meeting-house at West Chester fora 
meeting on First-day afternoon next, the 7th inst. 
The freedom thus given is, we believe, satisfactory to 
Friends in this case, the ministry being well received, 
as we understand, and not calculated to disturb or 
distract; yet it is difficult not to remark that a cor- 
responding freedom has never been extended, and 


- we fear would not be, even now, to ministers of our 


body in the houses of Orthodox Friends. 














For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
. THE END OF A LONG JOURNEY. 


DIED, at the residence of her son-in-law, David 
Foulke, of Norristown, Penna.,on the morning of 
Second month 4th, 1886, Hannah, widow of Silas 
Shoemaker, in the 90th year of her age. She was a 
member of Horsham Monthly, and Upper Dublin 
Particular Meeting of Friends. 

Her life and conduct seemed as if guided by the 
precept, “Study to be quiet, and do thine own busi- 
ness.” Instead of aspiring after the unattainable, 
she strove rather to be thorough in thelimited sphere 
wherein she moved, with the most assiduous care. 

As an exemplar of moderation, equanimity, and 
becoming gravity she was ‘a bright and a shining 
light.” 

“?Tis sweet to think of those at rest.” 


Second month 20, 1886. H. 
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FREEDOM OF THE GOSPEL. 
IT is not often that this distinctive testimony of 
Friends is brought into notice through the agency of 
a church periodical, and when the Pacific Churchman 
makes it the subject of a lengthy editorial, strongly 
favoring the freedom of ministers from the financial 
support of their congregations, we cannot but feel in- 
terested. To those of us who have been reared in 
the simple faith that the Gospel can only be preached 
effectively under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and thus without thought of reward from man, it 
may seem unnecessary to dwell upon their method of 
arguing in order to arrive at a point that has so long 
been a truth to us; nevertheless it may serve to 
deepen our own convictions. Quoting from Arch- 
deacon Farrar touching some threatened changes in 
the church of England, which, if made, the clergy 
shall become dependent on their local congregations, 
hesaid: “I will tell you what isslavery, and slavery 
of the most crushing kind, and that is the slavery of 
the minister to the people on whom he depends for 
bread. How is an ordinary man to speak the 
truth that is in him if his very bread is to depend 
upon the petty, heresy-hunting interference, not only, 
which is quite bad enough, of synods and presbyte- 
ries, and elders and consistory courts and convoca- 
tions, with their oppressive and stereotyped theology, 
but also on the approval of the local squire, or the 
local tradesman, nay, even it may be, on some rich 
and vulgar woman, who hires the chief pew, and 
who may have nothing in her head but some wildly 
interpreted shibboleth whereby to understand God 
and man. Oh the misery of that man that is utterly 
dependent upon them, afraid to dispel their untot- 
tering walls with his untempered mortar.” 
These are strong words, and the editorial referred 
to in endorsing them very pertinently adds: ‘‘ How 
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+| shall the church grow, unless the word is preached 





pure and undefiled, and how shall the word, pure 
and undefiled, be preached, unless the preacher be 
free. The mere statement of a proposition like this 
is all the argument which should be necessary, Hy. 
man nature is always and everywhere the same, and 
the preachers of the Gospel are “men of like pag. 


sions as other men,” subject to the same infirmities 
and temptations.” gee Bi et A: > Se 

Would the Church have her preachers bold and 
strong to deliver their whole message? She must first 
find out a way to recover them from the position of 
abject dependence in which they have been allowed 
to be placed. They must be free, subject only to 
their Master, to whom they shall stand or fall, 
When the ministry can consult the commands of 
Christ rather than the caprices, the likesand dislikes 
of men, then will the word of the Lord have free 
course and be glorified. Then and not till then shalt 
the Church be strong and prevail.” 

It is not for us to suppose that in proposing 
“way” to remedy this trouble that they are prepared 
for the absolute freedom from pecuniary support to 
which we are accustomed. Yet we can but rejoice 
that they see the evil of being fettered in their adyo- 
cacy of the truth. 

And we who are feeling that there is a lack, per- 
haps, of truly commissioned preachers of the word 
amongst ourselves, can have this to encourage us, 
that the payment of salaries for such service does not 
bring growth and happiness to either the Church or 
the minister, and that our dependence for a pure 
gospel ministry must ever be in the future, as it has 
been in the past, upon the foundation of Divine love 
in the soul accompanied by a command to “ minister 
of the strength which God supplieth.” 






























































Our friend A. V. Shotwell, of Rahway, N. J., asks 
us to say that in his communication in No. 9, on page 
135, the date in the last paragraph should be 1769, 
and not 1869. 















We have in hands a second paper of the series on 
Old Nantucket, by C. C. Hussey, and expect to have 
about two more, making four altogether. They will 
be read, we are sure, with much interest. 











Our thanks are due to a number of our subscribers, 
who have kindly returned to us their numbers of the 
paper for the first four weeks of the year. We are 
now not deficient in any of them, but we shall still 
receive with welcome a few more, where they can be 
spared without inconvenience. Any who desire, for 
binding, or other special reason, to retain them, we 
hope will not strip themselves. 













MARRIAGES. 

KENNEDY—COALE.—Married, on the 16th inst., ac- 
cording to the order of Friends, at the residence of the 
pride’s father, Benjamin Coale, near Benjaminville, Illi- 
nois, John P. Kennedy and Rebecca J. Coale, all members 
of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS—CORNTHWAIT.—Married, on Second month 
16th, 1886, at the home of the bride’s mother, by Friends’ 
eeremony, Elisha E. Thomas to Fanny F. Cornthwait, both 
of Harford Co., Md. 





DEATHS. 

BONSALL.—Second month 26th, in Philadelphia, at 
the residence of her daughter, Rachel C. Pyott Marple, on 
the morning of her 90th year, Mary D., widow of David 
Bonsall, formerly of Darby, Pa. 

HARDING.—Died in Somerton, Philadelphia, on Second 
month 17th, 1886, Mary, widow of Charles Harding, aged 
96 years, 5 months and 25 days. Daughter of Mahlon and 
Rebecca Hicks, formerly of Bucks Co., Pa. 

PENINGTON.—At the residence of her niece, Ann H. 
Kelly, near Waynesville, Ohio, Eliza Penington, on the 
15th of Second month, 1886, aged 99 years, 11 months and 
15 days. She was the daughter of Robert and Ann (Maris) 
Hatton, and was born about 2 miles from Uwchlan Meet- 
ing-house, Chester county, Pa. Removed with her parents 
about the year 1805 to Centre Co., Pa., married, Ninth 
month 1804, to John Penington, settled at Warrior Mark, 
Huntington Co., but in 1815 moved to Springboro, Ohio, in 
1826 to Cincinnati, buried her only child in 1828, and her 
husband in 184-, moved to Richmond, Indiana, in 1849, and 
to the vicinity of Waynesville in 1852. 

She was for many years an esteemed elder of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, and was sister to George Hatton. 

POWELL.—At Darby, Pa., Second month 25, of scarlet 
fever, Carrie T., daughter of Geo. R. and L. W. Powell, aged 
2 years, 3 months and 10 days. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 11. 
THIRD MONTH 14TH. 
ESTHER’S PETITION. 
ReaD Esther, 4; 10-17 : 5 ; 1-3.—Golden Text.—‘So will I go unto 
the king, which is not according to law, and if I 
perish, I perish.”’—Est. 4 ; 16. 
THE Book of Esther is of unknown authorship and 
of unknown date; historically it precedes the inci- 
dents of the last two lessons, and is placed about 475 
B.C. There is no certainty as to who the Ahasuerus 
of our lesson, really was, some authorities claim that 
he was Xerxes called the great, of whom mention was 
made in a former lesson. The authorities followed 
in these lessons incline to the belief that Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, the son and successor of Xerxes was the 
reigning monarch of Persia, sole rulerof the 127 prov- 
inces that composed his empire at this time. The 
events of the lesson occurred at Shushan. Thechro- 
nology goes back to the sorrowful times recorded by 
the learned and pious scribe Ezra, when the Jews 
were hindered in their work of re-building Jerusalem 
by the plots and intrigues of their enemies. It is 
generally believed that we are indebted to Ezra for 
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Esther, but the touching and earnest prayer which 
she is said to have offered before she went to the king 
to plead for her people, shows how little she enjoyed 
the riches and honor that had been heaped upon her, 
and how true her heart was to the worship of the 
God of her Fathers. This prayer forms part of the 
Book of Esther, placed among the Apocryphal writ- 
ings. 

Esther was an orphan, daughter of one of the ex- 
iles, and had been taken by her cousin Mordecai, and 
reared and educated as his own child. She was taught. 
to reverence God, and to worship him after the man- 
ner of her people. Mordecai held some position that 
made it his duty to sit at the gate of the king’s pal- 
ace. 

The king had been holding a great feast, and when 
inflamed with wine, he forgot himself and what was 
due to Vashti, his beautiful queen, and he ordered 
that she be brought into the banqueting-hall that all 
the lords and nobles there assembled might see her. 
For her to have obeyed the summons would have 
been to forfeit all claim to queenly dignity, as the cus- 
toms of the court forbade such exposure of the royal 
women. The king was very angry. Mordecai heard 
that through the persuasion of his counselors he had 
put her away, and that all the most beautiful young 
women in the empire were to be brought to Ahasue- 
rus that he might make choice of one to wear the 
crown, and take the place of the deposed queen. He 
told Esther he wanted her to go to the king, for she 
was very beautiful; she could not refuse; women in 
those early times were, by the laws of the land, en- 
tirely in subjection to man, and in the matter of mar- 
riage were not allowed to choose for themselves. 
When it was her turn to be presented to the king, 
“she being,”as Thomas Ellwood records, “drawn 


.against her will to this which was a breach of the law 


of God, and a violation of her religion, but must be 
submitted to, she asked for no ornaments or adorn- 
ments as the other maidens had done, not desiring 
to be advanced in the king’s favor or chosen by him.” 
“ Yet,” continues Thomas Ellwood, “ her native beau- 
ty and courteous deportment gained her favor from all 
who beheld her, and so well did she please the king 
that he set the royal crown upon her head and made 
her queen.” When Esther had been queen a few 
years, the circumstances that led her to go uncalled 
into the presence of the king took place. The ene- 
mies of the Jews, under the wicked Haman, prime 
minister of the king, had so enraged theking by false 
accusations against his Jewish subjects, that he had 
issued a decree setting apart a day upon which in 
every part of the empire the Jews should be massa- 
cred. He was ignorant of the fact that his beautiful 
queen belonged to the doomed race. When it was 
told to Esther that the king had given Haman au- 
thority to execute so cruel an edict, she made the re- 
solve contained in our lesson. 

This lesson teaches:—Ist. That when men are 
inflamed with wine, they lose the control of them- 


this chapter in secular history that ends in making a~| selves, and often do the greatest wrong to those who 


poor but beautiful Jewish maiden the queen of the 
greatest empire then in existence. The name of the 
divine being is not once mentioned in the Book of 


are their nearest and dearest friends. 
2d. That we should submit with patience and 
humility to that which we have not the power to es- 
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cape, remembering that out of what seéms most re- 
pugnant good may eventually proceed. By gentle 
and trustful acquiescence in and acceptance of her lot, 
Esther was made the instrument of the preservation 
of the Jews from almost total destruction. 

3d. That however difficult or hazardous a duty 
that is laid upon us may be, if the service is right and 
for good, if we adopt the noble resolution to go for- 
ward though we perish in the effort, we shall find the 


aceptre of divine approval extended for our comfort 
and encouragement. 





CONFERENCE IN LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING. 

[Details of the proceedings of the Conference of members 
of London Yearly Meeting on the subject of the American 
Correspondence, are furnished by the following letter to 
the Western Friend, of Quakervale, Kansas. Our readers 
will, we think, be interested in the subject, and especially 
in the appearance of some growth in fraternal feeling 
among English Friends.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL.] 

THE Conference appointed by the last yearly meet- 
ing, in London, to consider whether any alterations 
could be suggested in the epistolary relations between 
that body and the various American yearly meet- 
ings, was held at Devonshire House, London, on 2d 
month 4th, 1886. There was a large attendance both 
of men and women Friends, and it was evident that 
deep interest was felt in the subject for considera- 
tion. The quarterly meetings, throughout the coun- 
try, had sent representatives. It had been generally 
hoped that such a conference would result in some 
material aid to the solution of the difficulties in- 
volved in the connection hitherto subsisting between 
English and American Friends. But extreme disap- 
pointment to a large number has resulted from the 
final conclusion of the conference that it is unable to 
recommend any material change in the course hither- 
to adopted. The conference met three times; and 
during the first sitting there was a marked prepon- 
derance of opinion, from most parts of the meeting, 
in favor of discontinuing the epistolary recognition 
of the so-called “larger” bodies in America to the 
exclusion of the “smaller bodies.” 

Friend after Friend spoke of the extreme views 
and practices which characterize those yearly meet- 
ings, such as “ Western,” Ohio, Iowa, Canada, and 
others which London Yearly Meeting now recog- 
nizes; and of the weighty, faithful life and deport- 
ment of the smaller bodies whom the same yearly 
meeting has practically denied or ignored, though 
the latter were considered too “ slow” sometimes. 

Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, of Newcastle, a representa- 
tive from the influential quarterly meeting of Dur- 
ham, said that the members of that body, generally, 
had expressed their decided dissatisfaction with the 
relation hitherto subsisting between the English 
Friends and the American bodies. 

Richard Brockbank said he had it in charge from 
Cumberland Quarterly Meeting to express a similar 
view. He earnestly advocated the claims of the faith- 
ful, patient Friends of the “smaller” bodies to full 
recognition by London Yearly Meeting. 
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Joseph Armfield, of London, and Charles Thomp- 
son of Westmoreland, pleaded earnestly in a similar 
direction. So did Walter Morris, who knows Canada 
well by personal visitation. So did William Graham, 
of Birmingham, John Thornbeck Grace of Bristol, 
William Edward Turner of Swanport, and William 
Pollard of Manchester. William Tallack, of London, 
advocated the claims of the smaller bodies on the 
principle of common justice and of at least equal 
rights with the other yearly meetings. He would 
send epistles to all. 

Walter Robson, of Essex, who has traveled in 
America, pointed out the injustice, even on pecunia- 
ry grounds, which the existing system has inflicted 
upon some of the “smaller” bodies, in cases where 
legal tribunals have deprived them of their property, 
partly on the ground that they are not recognized ag 
“Friends” by London Yearly Meeting. It was, 
however, noticed, with great satisfaction by some, 
that Judge Proudfoot’s decision, as to Canada Friends, 
was a model one, because it did not take modern 
English approbation as the standard for guidance, 
but rather actual religious principles and practices, 
Joseph John Dymond, of Yorkshire, recommended 
that separate epistles to the yearly meetings be 
dropped, and that acopy of the London General 
Epistle to its own members be sent instead, to each 
transatlantic body, with a few lines of salutation af- 
fixed. William E. Turner advised one general Amer- 
ican Epistle to be sent impartially to all. 

Thus far the current of the meeting had gone ina 
promising direction for justice and fairness, without 
undue partiality or detriment to any. But in the 
second sitting of the Conference J. Bevan Braith- 
waite, of London, and a few other leading or mis- 
leading Friends, around the clerk’s desk, made stren- 
uous and as it proved too successful effort to check 
this current. 

J. B. Braithwaite spoke of the importance of main- 
taining the prestige of London Yearly Meeting 
amongst the large majorities of American Friends. 
His remarks, which were thoroughly characteristic 
of his usual strong regard to expediency and numeri- 
cal weight, evidently swayed his own circle of sym- 
pathizers. He was backed up by Joseph Storrs Fry, 
clerk of the Yearly Meeting, Richard Littleboy, clerk 
of the Conference and also for the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, Caleb R. Kemp, assistant clerk, and others. 
A woman Friend, Anna F. Fox, of Torquay, in pa- 
thetic tones pleaded for a deferential regard to the 
views of her dear friend J. Bevan Braithwaite in 
particular, because he had crossed the Atlantic four 
times and knew so much about America! 

Henry Stanley Newman, of Leominster, hoped 
the recognition of the larger bodies would be contin- 
ued, but said it would be open to any Friends sym- 
pathizing with smaller bodies “ under the name of 
Friends,” to manifest their interest in some special 
way. Another Friend immediately pointed out the 
unfairness of this way of stating the case. For, it 
was remarked, the smaller bodies and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting do not merely “bear the name of » 
Friends ” but they are actual Friends, even more 80, 
according to the written standard of London Yearly 
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Meeting itself, than many in the larger bodies. 
Hence H. S. Newman had assumed for his own view 
the whole point at issue. Nevertheless, John Tay- 
lor, of London, then charged the smaller bodies with 
holding Hicksite views, at least in part. 

Some plain speaking was uttered by some Friends. 
The Conference was reminded that the influence of 
a few leading members of London Yearly Meeting 
had repeatedly guided that body into mistakes and 
difficulties in American matters. One Friend stated 
that a historical review of the circumstances and re- 
sults of all the English Deputations to American 
Yearly Meetings for nearly half a century, would 
show, beyond disproof, that disaster and division had 
thereby been promoted. It wasalso mentioned that 
the recognition of the Binn’s section of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, by London Yearly Meeting in 1855, had 
been the result; the undue influence of the “ expe- 
diency” party. For a Friend who was present 
throughout that discussion, took notes of all the 
speeches. They were about equally divided, with a 
little preponderance, numerically, against the Binn’s 
section. But nevertheless influential “ expediency ” 
carried the decision, then and thereafter as to Ohio. 

A Lancaster Friend seemed to think it presump- 
tuous for “little bodies of five hundred Friends,” 
more or less, in America, to form separate yearly 
meetings. Hence London should abide by the larger 
bodies, with their thousands. Here was a strange 
and most unfriendly ignoring of the superiority of 
genuine principle to mere numerical ratio. 

But this is just what J. Bevan Braithwaite and 
his influential group of “influential ” Friends, never 
seem able to perceive. On the present occasion, they 
were as loyal as ever to their favorite views as to ex- 
pediency and majority. Even some simple good 
Friends, including Isaac Sharp, Jonathan Grubb and 
Frederick Sessions followed in the direction of J. 
Bevan Braithwaite’s view. 

Finally the clerk made the minute embodying 
what he took to be the conclusion of the meeting, and 
expressing its inability to advise any change in the 
recognition of American bodies of Friends. In def- 
erence, however, to the large number of speakers 
who had maintained principle and justice against 
numbers and expediency, a sentence was added ex- 
pressing some verbal sympathy for the bodies in 
America not recognized by London Yearly Meeting. 
This was a cheap concession, which the Friends con- 
cerned will know how to appreciate. Actions speak 
more loudly than words. 

After the reading of the minute, much surprise 
and regret was expressed from various parts of the 
conference. Friend after Friend rose to utter deep 
disappointment. It was said by some that the ques- 
tion could not be allowed to rest there, but that it 
would have to be discussed, over and over again, in 
the London Yearly Meeting, until some course more 
in accordance with justice and brotherly love, shall 
be arrived at. 

Just as the Conference was dispersing, J. Bevan 
Braithwaite rose once more and expressed his sense 
. Of satisfaction with the help afforded to the question 


by the decision of the clerk ! This was by no means the . 





impression derived from the conversation, subse- 
quently, of many or most Friends, after the break up 
of the meeting. Astonishment and regret largely 
prevailed. 

Prolonged unsettlement and painful disappoint- 
ment will be the result of this conference, so far as 
very many Friends, on bota sides of the Atlantic, are 
concerned. It isa fresh lesson to the humble and 
faithful ones to “ cease from man” and to build their 
foundation on the Lord and on his dear son and 
holy spirit. Clouds and discouragements may arise 
from earth and from professing churches. But true 
peace, ultimate victory and eternal life shall yet be 
the gracious gifts to the perseveringly prayerful and 
obedient ones, from their God, their Saviour and 
their indwelling divine comforter. 

London, 2d month 5th, 1886. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—President Magill hada very satisfactory visit 
amongst Friends on the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna, speaking on the subject of a college educa- 
tion at Bloomsburg, (Columbia Co.),on the 17th ult., 
and at Millville on the following evening. A cor- 
respondent’s paragraph in the Bloomsburg Republi- 
can says of the latter lecture: “There was a very 
large audience at the new church on the evening of 
the 18th inst. to hear the very able lecture delivered 
by Edward H. Magill. His direct and practical man- 
ner impressed all of his competence to perform his 
life work at Swarthmore College. He was accompa- 
nied by David Masters, of Philadelphia.” 

—The Delaware and Atlantic Telephone Company 
has placed a public telephone at the Post Office at 
the station, thus connecting the college with Phila- 
delphia,and many of the adjacent towns. This will 
be a great convenience to the college. 

—Prof. Henry W. Rolfe gave a very interesting 
lecture upon “Student Life in Germany,” before the 
Eunomian Literary Society and invited friends, on 
Sixth-day evening, the 26th ult. 

—The lecture on “ George Fox and his Times,” on 
the evening of the 5th inst., presents a topic of spe- 
cial interest, and we are desired to say by President 
Magill that Friends generally are invited to attend. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

CIRCULATION OF FRIENDS’ LITERATURE. 
Deak Frienps :—The suggestions of J. W. Plummer, 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of First month 
30, regarding “Isolated Friends,” appear to me to 
be a move in the right direction. The excellent 
teaching, religious, literary and scientific, in your pa- 
per as now conducted, coming to us weekly freighted 
with so much thatis calculated to stimulate the read- 
er to a higher, nobler life, would, I believe, if more 
widely circulated, prove a priceless blessing to many 
families scattered throughout the West and at other 
points. 

I, therefore, heartily second J. W. P.’s proposal to 
raise a fund, to be used mainly in circulating the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and also as way may open 
in aiding properly concerned Friends in visiting re- 
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mote places. If this movement takes form my wife 
and self wish to be considered subscribers to said 
fund to the amount of twenty dollars each annual- 
ly. 

Should the Friends’ Union for Philanthropic La- 
bor, through a carefully selected sub-Committee, take 
hold of this matter, much good might be accom- 
plished. Your friend, 


Trenton, N. J. Isaac STEPHENS. 





LANDS IN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THERE is now quite an interest sprung up in regard 
to the isolated families of Friends in the far West, 
and being discussed in the columns of your paper. 
We in Kansas and Nebraska have come as it were 
and tested or tried the different localities, and as far 
as I have heard have pronounced each point good. 
The most of us left our homes and meetings because 
necessity obliged us to quit the old haunts of child- 
hood; either for the health of our families, or our- 
selves, or our financial affairs were so that we could 
never own a home free of debt and call it all our 
own. And then business that we were used to drew 
each one in a different direction, so that now we all 
feel safe in advising young Friends, and middle aged 
Friends also, to form themselves into groups of fam- 
ilies, so that they will have enough ina group to 
form a society wherever they locate,—whether it be 
in this State, (Kansas), or in Nebraska. Let each set- 
tlement or company appoint a good substantial mem- 
ber to come and look our country over, and report 
to the rest of the members, and if the report is fa- 
vorable all move together and locate so that they can 
organize a meeting at once. I can say to all that we 
have a good new country, cheap lands, and good soil, 
good markets both east and west of us, good water, 
and plenty of it at from 10 to 80 feet, good running 
streams, and beautiful springs. My family is the 
only family of Friends of our branch in the county, 
and we would like very much for more to come to 
us. We will do all we canto help them start. Our 
country is healthy; it is (2100) twenty-one hundred 
feet above sea level. I could write more, but to those 
that feel like having a good home out of debt, and 
helping form a good live community, come and see 
us. Dante GRIEsT. 
Ellis, Kan., Second month 22. 


[In a note accompanying the above, D. G. men- 


tions that he hesitated somewhat before writing it, 
as he is engaged in the sale of lands, but being urged 


to do so by Friends to the eastward, he thought it 
right to forward it.—Ebs.] 





“THE GOLDEN RULE IN PRACTICE.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I WAS much gratified on reading in a recent issue 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL an essay written 
by a young man, a stranger in the outward, yet 
brought so near in spirit that I feel bound to offer 
a public expression of my unity with the truths 
therein contained, and that they brought both com- 
fort and encouragement to my mind,—comfort be- 
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cause of the evidence that there are those being 
called forth from the ranks of the young who are not 
ashamed to show their colors or upon whose side 
they are,—encouragement in the view that the Lord, 
the great head of his Church, is turning and over. 
turning many of these, thus preparing them to come 
forth and bear living testimony to that of which 
they have tasted and handled of the good word of 
Life, and the powers of the world to come. Oh that 
these precious young friends may dwell deep in the 
secret enclosure of their own souls, and though there ~ 
may be times when the dispensation seems like 

ing down into Jordan seven times, then Oh then 
remember dear hearts, that the power of the blessed 
Redeemer remains in full force, and who declared, I 
am the resurrection and the Life, is yet able and 
willing to bring you up from thence, with stones of 
memorial wherewith to build an altar consecrated 
to his service his honor and his praise. 

A. L. Sinatey. 


FRIENDS’ MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 


MANY Friends have a decided objection to secret so- 
cieties, and the discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting cautions against participating in such, as 
aside from their beneficial features their tendency is 
believed to be to draw away from that which is for 
the spiritual good of mankind. There is no doubt 
that many are.drawn to these bodies as a means of 
self-help in case of sickness or death, and it is not for 
us to ignore such a commendable motive, but the 
rather to give encouragement to such societies as 
have this beneficial arrangement without the objec- 
tionable features. 

Some years ago our friend John Saunders saw the 
need of a provision by which more might be done to 
aid Friends in their business than seemed possible by 
the monthly meetings. 

Several conferences of n few Friends were held, 
and the “ Mutual Aid Association of Friends” formed. 
In the original plan provision was made for the ac- 
cumulation of a fund which in the course of time 
might be available to aid its members in business, or 
as @ pension in old age. 

After further consideration this was thought tobe 
hardly practicable, and was stricken out of the con- 
stitution. 

The organization has but few expenses, and by 
careful management has accumulated a snug sum as 
a reserve fund, but the experience of the past year 
shows this not too large a one to meet the demands 
of an extra amount of sickness, five dollars per 
week being paid at such times, and at death fifty 
dollars for funeral expenses. 

The annual report just issued gives the number of 
members at 107,a gain of six in the past year. Fifteen 
members have received sick benefits for periods rang- 
ing from one and one-half to fifty-two weeks, equal to 
1643 weeks in the aggregate; amount paid $822.50. 

The investments by the Trustees and in the hands 
of the Treasurer aggregate $7,501.22, a gain during 
the year of $35.59. The Trustees are Wm. Hawkins, 
Samuel 8. Ash and Richard Moore. Treasurer, 





A larger number of members would make it much 
more efficient for good, and as it is the only one of 
the kind among Friends it should be better pa- 
tronized. Instances of the good resulting from its 
operations could be given, and it certainly is a satisfac- 
tion to feel we are aiding others at the same time we 
are in a position to be aided ourselves when sickness 
makes it requisite. 

The Secretary, M. Dawson Richards, 1000 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, will furnish any needed infor- 
mation. J.M.T.,Jr. 


SAFETY. 
WE question of the silence vast, 
Of souls that people distant spheres ; 
What of their future and their past? 
Have they our sorrows, joys and fears? 
Do the same flowers make glad their sight ? 
The same birds sing? On their great seas 
Do ships like ours, with canvas white, 
Move stately, answering the breeze? 


Have they their Christ, their Christmas day ? 
Know they Mahomet? Buddha? One, 
Or all, or none? And do they pray? 
And have they wrought as we have done? 
We cannot guess,—’tis hard indeed, 
Our own orb’s tale of its dim past 
Through centuries untold to read, 
And who its future shall forecast? 


We know the hand that holds in check 
The whirling worlds, each in its course, 
And saves the universe from wreck 
And peril,—this tremendous Force 
Holds likewise all our little lives ;— 
The sun and stars do all obey 
His bidding,—never planet strives 
To swerve from its appointed way. 





‘The dangerous boon alone to us 
Is given—to choose ’twixt ill and well, 
Rebellion or obedience—thus 
To build our heaven, or dig our hell. 
But one great thought our strength upholds ; 
Nothing shall perish! Though His rod 
Smites sore, His mercy still enfolds 
His Own,—God’s souls are safe with God. 


—Celia Thaxter in Cottage Hearth. 


COMPENSATION. 


THE more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages: 

A day to childhood seems q year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 


But as the careworn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid ? 
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It may be strange—yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends are gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 


idl hl — Campbell. 


LETTERS BY THE WAY. 


TreEnTON, N. J., Second Month 28. 

TWO weeks ago to-day, I was at Burlington, and at- 
tended in the morning the meeting of Friends called 
Orthodox. Our meeting is held in the afternoon, 
and, as I understood, not regularly. Orthodox Friends 
occupy the large old meeting-house, in which I be- 
lieve the yearly meeting once met. Eliza P. Gurney, 
the widow of Joseph John Gurney, attended here 
during the latter part of her life. She was a minis- 
ter, but the meetingis now silent. Herealsoattended 
the late Dr. Joseph Taylor, who left a large amount 
(it was said to be about $800,000), to found the new 
College for Women, at Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia. 
It will be remembered that Haverford College, (also 
under the charge of Orthodox Friends), is not for 
both sexes like our college at Swarthmore, but only 
for young men. 

The house held by our Friends at Burlington was 
built in 1845. At the sitting which I attended on 
First-day afternoon, the 14th inst., though the meet- 
ing was very small, several present were children. 
After a silence of about ten minutes there was read- 
ing from the Bible, and from the Christian Advo- 
cate, upon which some conversation followed. 

It was at or near Burlington that the grandfather 
of John Woolman held land. His name was also 
John, and be came from England about 1678. (Bur- 
lington was settled, it must be remembered, five years 
before Philadelphia.) His son Samuel, who was the 
father of the eminent preacher, had thirteen children 
and left seven sons. Sarah B. Woolman, now living 
in Burlington, still holds some of the property which 
belonged to her ancestor, the first John. It was not, 
however, in the possession of the preacher John 
Woolman, but of his brother Jonah. 

At Burlington, I met with a Methodist minister 
named J. H. Pierce, a colored man, who lately car- 
ried on a successful suit before the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, for the admission of his children into 
certain public. schools. Whether he ever heard of 
John Woolman’s interest for the freedom of his peo- 
ple, I cannot say, but it may strike some as a coinci- 
dence that his effort was made from the same county 
wherein John Woolman lived and labored. J. H. 
Pierce, the colored preacher spoken of, was brought 
up a farmer, but seems to have become a minister 
about ten years after his marriage. He was settled 
at different localities, where he was able to have his 
children attend the common schools, but on remove 
ing to Burlington they were expected to attend the 
separate colored school there established. Inthe 5th 
month, 1883, he presented a request in writing to the 
board of trustees of the public schools for the admis- 
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sion of his four children into one or two schools in 
the town, which were graded schools, teaching also 
more branches than were taught in the colored 
school; and which were nearer his home than it was. 
This request was refused. About two weeks later, 
each of the children was refused admission to the 
schools. Hethen brought suit against the trus- 
tees. His lawyer called attention to an act passed in 
New Jersey, in 1881, forbidding the exclusion of any 
child between the ages 5 and 18 years from the pub- 
lic schools, on account of his or her religion, nationali- 
ty or color; and further making any trustee who 
should so vote to exclude, liable to six months in the 
county jail, and a fine of $250. Such being the law, 
it is not strange that he gained his suit. 

In a pamphlet which he published on the subject 
he says: “It has been the general practice. of 
school directors when and wherever separate schools 
existed, to give to thecolored children an inferior 
school. and I dare assert that there is not a 
colored school in this State that will compare with 
the white in the same district or city. When 
it comes to private circles, that must and will be gov- 
erned by the individual tastes of men and women, 
and if a man does not want me in his parlor, I have 
no inclination to be there; but whether he wants me 
in the public assembly or not,I will be there, for it 
is my right as well as his, and never will I relinquish 
my rights to justify the prejudice of ill-bred men.” 

I paid a short visit to Bordentown, where our 
Friends are in the possession of the old meeting- 
house. William and Susan Waters are still living 
here. Susan, though in her 63d year, and not in ro- 
bust health, continues her labor with her brush. She 
has been painting over fifty years, and she has a 
greater demand for her paintings than she is able to 
supply. Her favorite subjects are sheep and cattle, 
with a background of landscape. 

At Mount Holly the Friends’ meeting is a silent 
one, and is not followed by a conference or after- 
meeting. The First-day school was in the afternoon. 
Quarterly meeting was held here on Second and 
Third days of last week. The general meeting was 
large. John Parrish, Joseph Horner and Franklin T. 
Haines spoke at some length, a young woman offered 
prayer, and afew remarks were made by Geo. Henry 
Killé, I think of Philadelphia. It has been said that 
in this ancient meeting-house at Mount Holly, John 
Woolman was present. But this is an error. A 
valued Friend at Mount Holly; (and perhaps he 
will excuse me if I mention that it was Barclay 
White), furnished me with the following informa- 
tion: 

This meeting-house at Mount Holly was built in 
1775, and John Woolman died at York, England, in 
1772. There was a meeting-house about one mile 
from here which he attended. Friends’ meeting- 
house at Mt. Holly, during one period of the Revolu- 
tion, was used as a hospital, and Hessian soldiers were 
here cared for. The marks can be seen on the benches 
where beef was cut up for their meals, and there are 

marks of the gun-barrels upon the floor. But it was 
at Crosswicks, and not here, that a cannon ball lodged 
in the wall. 
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John Woolman owned a farm at or near Mt. Hol. 
ly. He lived at what is now Mill and Cherry g§ 
about a square from the present home of Barclay 
White. About two years ago, what had been hig 
house, but had been changed to a stable, was de. 
stroyed by fire. He was atailor by trade; to this he 
added a little mercantile business; which prospered 
so that it interfered with his labors as a minister; he 
therefore decided to curtail this. He also attended to 
wills and conveyancing, though he does not seem to 
have entered regularly into business as a conveyan- 
cer. Samuel Comfort, who was a minister among 
Friends in Bucks Co., Pa., wasa grandson of John 
Woolman, his daughter having married Stephen Com- 
fort. Other descendants live in the neighborhood of 
Mt. Holly. His farm near that borough is now owned 
by Budd Atkinson, as I understand, and here I met 
with our friend M. J. Garwood, whom readers of thig 
paper may remember as a contributor, her daughter 
being married to B. Atkinson. 
: P. E. Grssons. 





STREET BEGGING IN NEW YORK. 


Bradstreet’s, a weekly journal of New York City, 
says: The forthcoming annual report of the New 
York Charity Organization Society will disclose a 
persistent and successful effort to drive the beggars 
from the streets of New York. The society employs 
an especial detective to follow up these mendicants, 
and he has been engaged in this duty two years. In 
that time he has investigated 1,728 cases, and among 
them has found some strange revelations of the pro- 
fit accruing from working the vein of compassion 
among strangers. In one instance a Frenchman was 
accumulating a fortune of $20,000, on which he meant 
to retire to France and live upon his income, and at 
the time of his detection he had nearly made up the 
amount. An Italian beggar was found with thesame 
ambition and alike success. A woman was followed 
to her home in New Jersey, where she laid aside her 
garments of penury and entertained company with 
her daughters in a house of herown. The wife ofa 
farmer in excellent circumstances was in the habit of 
coming annually to New York to attend a religious 
convention, and while in the city she went begging 
in offices to replenish her purse. These are excep- 
tional cases, and when set against the dissolute con- 
duct of most of the mendicant fraternity it would 
seem as if such thrift was ratheradmirable. Butthe 
fraud of it still remains. 

As might be expected the great mass of beggars 
are frauds. The proportion ofthem able to earn their 
own livelihood and in good physical condition is 
shown to be 64 per cent. For those who were really 
crippled or infirm through age or sickness ample pro- 
vision is made by the city, where they are much 
better cared for than when left to their own caprices, 
which are usually bad. The magistrates reprimanded 
62 and sent 514 tothe city prison for terms of from 
six to twelve months. 

The superintendent of police reports that the 
agency has driven street mendicants from the vicinity 
of public buildings and from the prominent thorough- 
fares, so that places which formerly swarmed with 
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beggars are now clear ofthem. In nearly 1,000 in- 
stances the warning of the detective officer with some 
slight counsel and assistance to employment proved 
sufficient to suppress the imposture. These investi- 
gations also show that the writing of begging letters 
is a regular profession, one-tenth of the cases ex- 
amined being of this sort. 

The trade appears to be a lucrative one, the profits 
of which are greater than the earnings of unskilled 
labor. It is estimated that the aggregate amount of 
money obtained by 1,728 mendicants would be not 
less than $250,000 a year, and this generous sum was 
the premium New York has paid to imposture in the 
highways and dissoluteness at night. By placing the 
necessitous in asylums suited to their wants, and by 
driving the rest from their dissembling avocation this 
sum has been saved to good-natured benevolence to 





THE UNIVERSALITY OF INVENTIONS. 


WE do not often stop to think how little man has or 
enjoys that is not the fruit of invention. Things 
which man has long had we have ceased to think of 
as inventions, and we are apt to apply that term 
only to modern things—to things the origin of which 
weknow. Yet it will be hard forany of us to name 
anything which we use or enjoy which is not an in- 
vention, in its adaptation to our use. 

The air we breathe and the water we drink are 
provided by Nature. But we drink but very little 
water except from a cup or vessel ofsome kind, which 
isa human invention. Even if we drink from the 
shell of a gourd, we are using a thing which, in the 
shape we use it, isa human contrivance, and the 
contrivances which man has devised for obtaining 
water and distributing it have been among the most 
wonderful and ingenious of any which have occupied 
the human mind. Bountifully as Nature has pro- 
vided water and placed it within the reach of man, 
yet we do in fact get or use but little of it except by 
the aid of inventions. 

The air surrounds us at all times, and we can not 
help using it if we would; but, if we want it either 
hotter or colder than we find it, we must resort to 
some invention to gratify our want. If we want it 
to blow upon us when itis still, we must set it in 
motion by some contrivance, and fans among other 
things have been invented for that purpose. A large 
amount of human ingenuity has been expended upon 
.devices for moving air when we want it moved, upon 
fans, blowers, and ventilators. 

How small a part of our food do we take as ani- 
mals do, in the form provided by Nature, and how 
very large a share in some form contrived by man! 
We drink infusions of tea or coffee without thinking 
that the compounds are human inventions. How 
large a place the milk of the cow has in the food of 
man, but how little of it could he have but fora 
multitude of contrivances! We think of butter as we 
do of milk, that it isa production of Nature; and so 
it is, but its separation from milk is an invention 
which has been followed by a host of inventions to 
effect the separation easier or bettter. 
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Sugar is a production of Nature, but little knowna 
few hundred years ago. Separated from the plants 
in which it is formed, it is an invention of man. 
The savage who first crushed some kernels of wheat 
between two stones, and separated the mealy interior 
from the outer skin, invented flour, and the human 
mind has not yet ceased to be exercised on the sub- 
ject of its improvement.—Popular Science Monthly. 





THE MILITARY BURDEN IN ITALY. 


Witu1aM Jones, of Middlesborough, England, who 
has recently traveled through Italy, describes his 
impressions of that country in a pamphlet, in which 
he remarks that the dismal condition to which 
modern Italy has been reduced, mainly through its 
military ambition, is terrible and wide-spread. 
Especially pitiable is the condition of the agricul- 
tural population. For example, during the summer 
of 1884 a meeting of the merchants of the Campagna 
was held, and amongst the resolutions adopted was 
the following :—“ that dead animals shall be buried 
in quicklime to prevent the peasants from digging 
up and eating them, as often happens!” This is no 
isolated or extraordinary fact. Those who have 
seen these unhappy persons moving in gangs at early 
dawn towards the fields where they are to work, con- 
ducted by an overseer on horseback, can scarcely 
have avoided a mental comparison between themand 
the slave-droves of former times. Respecting the 
miserable state of Italy, M. Emile de Laveleye, 
writes :—“ Military and bureaucratic centralization 
crushes these poor people who scratch the earth. Is 
it surprising that Socialism and Nihilism should arise 
to throw down all these engines of pauperization? 
How many villages have to be ruined in order to 
construct one war-steamer such as the ‘Lepanto” 
and its famous hundred-ton guns? The official 
personages who order these formidable iron-clads, 
the pride of Italy, do they think of the tears, of the 
sickness, and of the ruin which they have cost?” 
The disease to which the name of pellagra is now ap- 
plied, has largely increased in late years throughout 
Italy. The pellagra is caused by wretched food and 
the want of salt; and so it must remain, as long aa 
salt continues to be a highly-taxed government 
monopoly, regarded by the peasant as a luxury re- 
served for the cattle. 





DUMB ANIMALS IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
OF the treatment of dumb creatures in Paris and else- 
where, a recent letter from that city, (by Lucy Ham- 
ilton Hooper) says: 

I hear that Henry Bergh is coming to Paris with 
a view of stimulating into activity the dormant pow- 
ers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals in this city. Really Ithink that Mr. Bergh had 
best delay his visit till hecan persuade the Municipal 
Councils of our great [American] cities to pass a law 
against the overcrowding of passenger railway cars, 
which practice inflicts far more suffering upon the 
horses than do any of the minor brutalities that one 
is called upon to witness and to deplore in Paris. 

Here the number of passengers in the tram-cars 
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and omnibuses is strictly limited to the number of 
seats in each vehicle, and the conductors are prohibi- 
ted by law from admitting any more. The French 
cabmen and carters often lash their horses very cruel- 
ly, it is true, but as an offset to this barbarity on the 
part of aclass may be noted the extreme kindness 
shown to minor animals, such as dogs and cats, by the 
French people in general. I have never once seen a 
Frenchman—not even a French boy—wantonly kick 
or strike a dog, or set a dog to hunt acat. The gen- 
tleness and sociability of all domesticanimals in Paris 
arise from the uniform good treatment that they re- 
ceive, and the fact that amongst the lower orders, the 
concierges especially, they are considered as members 
of the family, and are treated accordingly. In the 
small Parisian households the dog is the constant 
companion of his master and mistress, sharing not 
only their meals but their bed-chamber, thus never 
leaving them by night or by day. It is a not uncom- 
mon sight to see a working-man walking along the 

streets with his cat or his parrot perched upon his 
shoulder. Even amongst the cabmen one often meets 
with a driver who pets his horse, and is proud of it, 

and looks after its welfare as much as the arduous 

nature of the service exacted from it will admit. In 

Italy the condition of the poor dumb brutes has been 

greatly ameliorated since gentle Queen Marguerite 

took their cause in hand. If Mr. Bergh, or the Socie- 

ty of which he is the honored founder, wishes to 

send a missionary to Europe, the envoi had best be 

made to Spain, where cruelty to animals is more than 

a@ vice with the populace—it is an actual passion. 

Spanish boys enjoy stoning a stray dog to death as 

English or American boys do a game at lawn-tennis 

or base-ball. Even the gilded youths of the court, at 

the summer resort of Aranjuez, delight in getting up 

mock bull-fights with half-grown buil calves for an- 

tagonists, and spear and torture and slay the wretched 

little beasts secundum artem. 


CALIFORNIA’S FRUIT PRODUCT. 


THE annual review by a leading firm of this city of 
the trade in dried fruit and honey of California for 
1885 contains many very interesting figures. It ap- 
pears that the total dried fruit product of the State 
last year required 110,000,000 pounds of green fruit 
—equal to 5,500 carloads—and was ofa value of $3,- 
500,000. Of extracted honey the product was 1,500,- 
000; comb honey, 750,000 pounds, and beeswax, 60,- 
000 pounds—a pretty good showing for the bees. 
Raisins show an enormous increase, the total output 
of 1885 being estimated at 470,000 boxes of 20 pounds 
each, against 175,000 boxes in 1884. This indicates 
the rapid advance of what is destined to be a very 
important California industry, and which will keep 
in the country hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which now annually go to Spain and other Mediter- 
ranean countries. A decided improvement in pack- 
ing and grading in 1885 was noticed, and is worthy 
of commendation. We are producing large and con- 
stantly increasing quantities of nuts, the product last 
year having been 1,250,000 pounds of walnuts, 518,- 
000 of peanuts, and 1,050,000 of almonds. In sun- 
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dried apples, peaches, and plums we also do w 
the product having been: Apples, 1,070,000 pounds: 
peaches, 1,500,000, and plums, 1,021,000. We are grad. 
ually making headway against the foreign crop of 
prunes. Producers are beginning to grade and pack 
their prunes after the French method, and when 
this is universally done it is predicted that oy, 
prunes will take their proper place in the eastern 
markets. In 1885 our output was 1,400,000 pounds 
of French and 150,000 pounds of German prunes, of 
about the same as 1884. In the line of evaporated 
fruits less is being done than in sun-dried. The 
principal items for last year were: Apples, 750,000 
pounds; apricots, 350,600, (sun-dried, 300,000) ; 
peaches, 400,000. The crop of peaches (all kinds, 
dried), was three times what it was in 1884, and bidg 
fair to be quadrupled in 1886. Evaporated apples 
doubled the product of 1884. Walnuts largely in. 
creased, and other products in a lesser degree, a 
slight falling off in peanuts being noted on account 
of low prices. All this isa most gratifying exhibit, 
and gives further evidence of the assured future of 
the State as a great fruit producing country. —San 
Francisco Call. 


WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CONDUCT. 
ONE of George Washington’s early copy-books con- 
tains a list of a hundred and ten “Rules of Civility 
and Decent Behavior in Company and Conversation,” 
Here are a few of them: 

“Every action incompany ought to be with some 
sign of respect to those present. 

“ When you meet with one of greater quality than 
yourself, stop and retire, especially if it be at a door 
or any strait place, to give way for him to pass. 

“They that are in dignity or in office have in all 
places precedency ; but whilst they are young, they 
ought to respect those that are their equals in birth 
or other qualities, though they have no public 
charge. 

“Strive not with your superiors in argument, but 
always submit your judgment to others with mod- 
esty. 

“ Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the dis- 
paragement of any. 

“Take all admonitions thankfully, in what time 
or place soever given; but afterwards, not being 
culpable, take a time or place convenient to let him 
know it that gave them. 

“Think before you speak ; pronounce not imper- 
fectly, nor bring out your words too hastily, but or- 
derly and distinctly. 

“Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

“Make no show of taking great delight in your 
victuals ; feed not with greediness; cut your bread 
with a knife; lean not on the table; neither find 
fault with what you eat. 

“Be not angry at table, whatever happens, and if 
you have reason to be so, show it not; put on acheer- 
ful countenance, especially if there be strangers, for 
good humor makes one dish of meat a feast. 

“Let your recreations be manful, not sinful. 

“Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A large and powerful society called the Roman Alpha- 
bet Association has been founded in Japan, for the purpose 
of procuring the substitution of the Roman instead of the 
cumbrous Chinese alphabet now in use. The association 
already numbers five thousand members. 

—At the Connecticut dairymen’s meeting, a member 
said that of the twenty-seven creameries in the state, sev- 
eral which began by taking in milk have changed to gath- 
eringcream. None have succeeded well the other way. If 
the price of skim-milk continues to fall all will change to 
cream-gathering. The experience in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, as between stock or codperative companies, and pri- 
yate ownership, has been much in favor of the latter. 


—“If I were asked,” said De Tocqueville, author of 
“Democracy in America,” ‘to what the singular prosper- 
ity and growing strength of the American people ought 
mainly to be attributed, I should reply—to the superiority 
of their women.” 


—There is truth in this sentence from the New York 
Observer: “ Religion in colleges, in churches, in theological 
seminaries, in households, is ultimately a question of re- 
ligion in the hearts of these who teach and administer. 
This is the key to the situation, and without this key it is 
utterly in vain that they prescribe this or that in the way 
of religious teaching or religious habits.” 


—Lieutenant Greely expresses the opinion that Arctic 
expeditions to establish government stations in polar lati- 
tudes are not worth what they cost. 


—Maine has a bee-keepers’ association of ninety-two 
men and nineteen women, and some 2,460 persons are en- 
gaged in bee culture in the State, who took 192 tons of 
honey last season. 


—The bark Neptune recently arrived at Boston from 
Cienfuegos, reported having encountered, on January 30th, 
“a furious gale, during which the seas ran so high that the 
captain was about to lie to, when, as an experiment, he 
put four quarts of oil in bags and dragged it overboard. 
The effect was marvelous, calming the water so that the 
vessel, instead of having to lie to, made the remarkable 
run of 280 knots in twenty-four hours.” 


—Buffaloes are now bred in Kansas for sale, and calves 
bring $30 each, where, twenty years ago, herds of thous- 
ands of these cattle ranged over the prairie without inter- 
ference. 

—An urchin asked his mother a difficult question and 
got the answer, “I don’t know.” “ Well,’”’ said he, “I 
think mothers ought to know. They ought to be well ed- 
ucated or else have an encyclopedia.’’—Boston Record. 


—Melbourne, Australia, which consisted of 13 huts and 
was known as Beargrass at the time of Queen Victoria’s ac- 
cession, is now classed as the seventh city of the British 
Empire, coming in after London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Calcutta. 


—Margaret Cook Harper, wife of Fletcher Harper the 
publisher, died in New York on the 16th. ultimo, at the age 
of fifty-four years. She was the daughter of the late Dr. 
John Durbin, for many years a well known Methodist min- 
ister. Mrs. Harper was prominent in many works of char- 
ity. She founded and almost entirely supported the Sea- 
Shore Cottage, near Long Branch, as a summer resort for 
young workingwomen of New York, at which their ex- 
penses were only nominal. This work of beneficence has 
been sustained for many years. With the late Mrs. Joseph 
Harper she founded and maintained the Harper Industrial 
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School in the Bowery, which has accomplished excellent 
results in the industrial education of the poor. 

—A project has been started in Berlin to establish there 
an anthropological exhibition, which will do with regard 
to the races of men what zodlogical gardens do with regard 
to animals. In the exhibition, or garden, it is intended 
that representatives of various races shall permanently re- 
side; while of such races as cannot stand the cold of the 
climate, representatives will be brought to Germany to 
live there during the summer. An ethnological museum 
is to be established in connection with the exhibition, 
which is said to have the support of several capitalists. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THERE has been, again, some very inclement weather. 
On the night of the 25th, during the following day, and un- 
til the 27th was well advanced, a furious wind storm pre- 
vailed in the Middle Atlantic region and the Eastern States. 
In many places damage was done. Houses were unroofed, 
signs demolished, windows smashed, and trees blown down. 
In Washington the roof of the new Pension building was 
greatly damaged, and a frame building was leveled. In 
Baltimore ‘‘a fearful rain” on Thursday night preceded 
the hurricane, which unroofed many houses in the western 
section of the city. . 

AT Buffalo a maximum velocity of 57 miles an hour was 
reached, and the temperature fell to four degrees above zero 
At Boston there was “a furious blizzard,” blocking several 
streets with fallen telegraph wires, and at Portland, Maine, 
twenty.inches of snow fell, stopping all business. At St. 
John, New Brunswick, the snow fall was the heaviest of 
the season, and the wind velocity 60 miles an hour. 

THE total number of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during January, 1886, was 6021, against 8749 
during January, 1885. The total number of immigrants 
who arrived in the United States during the seven months 
which ended January 31st, 1886, was 177,942, against 147,- 
927 during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

ConGREss has been engaged in several measures of pub- 
lic interest, including the Education bill, the Hennepin 
Canal bill, etc., but no definite action has been taken. The 
question of free silver coinage is likely to engage the at- 
tention of the House, and the Senate will discuss at length 
the reports from the Judiciary Committee on the right of 
the Senate to have laid before it documents on file in the 
departments relating to suspensions and nominations. 

J. K. CUMMINGS, proprietor of the St. Louis Glass 
Works, has filed articles “for the incorporation of his 
works as a co-operative body.” He believes this the only 
true solution of the labor problem. 


THERE will be a prohibition election in Baldwin coun- 
ty, Georgia, on the 18th of this month, and a heated cam- 
paign is goingon. ‘‘Sam” Jones, the “evangelist,’”’ recent- 
ly made a prohibition speech in Milledgeville, which in- 
tensified the excitement, On the 27th ult., “Sam” Ennis 
“‘anti-Prohibitionist, and the brother of the sheriff of the 
county, shot and killed Deputy Marshal C. N. Haygood, 
Prohibitionist. The difficulty grew out of Haygood’s crit- 
icising an anti-Prohibition speech made by another 
brother of Ennis.” 

ALL the horses belonging to Pierre Lorillard were sold 
on the 28th ult., at the Rancocas stock farm, at Lobstown, 
New Jersey. Twenty-seven thoroughbreds brought $149,- 
050. The highest prices paid were $29,000 for the 3-year- 
old filly Dew Drop; $17,500 for the 5-year-old horse Pon- 
tiac; $13,000 for the 3-year-old Winifred ; $10,500 for the 
3-year-old Cyclops, and $10;000 for the 3-year-old Walter 
H. 
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THE Macon Telegraph says that during the present win- 
ter no fewer than one hundred children have been burned 
to death in Georgia. “‘The majority of them were left 
alone in the houses of their parents.” 

THE thirtieth annual commencement of the Pennsyl- 
vania College of Dental Surgery took place in the Acad- 
emy of Music (Philadelphia), on the evening of the 27th 
ult. Among the graduates were six women. 

MAxXIME BOUILLIER was in a saloon in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on the night of the 26 ult., when a bet was made 
as to the quantity of whisky he could drink. He drank 
16 glasses, fell to the floor, and died soon after. 





NOTICES. 


«*, The Committee on Education of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends will hold the third and last Confer- 
ence of the season with parents, teachers, and others inter- 
ested, on 7th day, 3d mo. 6th, 1886, at 15th and Race Sta., 
Philadelphia, commencing at one o’clock. The subjects to 
be considered are: 

Ist. What modifications, if any, are needed in the 
courses of study in our schools, and how can the codpera- 
tion of parents and teachers be secured to obtain the best 
results from them ? 

2d. Manual training in Friends’ Schools. 
tion is éxtended to all interested. 

Wa. WADE GriscoM, Clerk. 


An invita- 





*,.* The Burlington First day School Union will meet 
in Trenton, 7th day, Third month 13th, at 10 A. M. 
All interested friends cordially invited. 
Wa. WALTON, Clerk 
Laura N. Rocrrs, | “*°?** 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in the Third month will be 
held as follows: 
6. Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
8. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Ia. 
8. Baltimore, Lombard St. 
11. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 





Se 
*.* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 
S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com, 













*,* Circular Meeting: Third month 
on ie ar Meeting i nth 7, Chester, Pa, 








*,* First day School Unions will meet as follows: 
13. Burlington, N. J. 
27. Haddonfield, N. J. 












*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet this 
evening at 8 o’clock, in the Parlor, 1520 Race St. 
Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 












*,* Philadelphia First day School Union will hold ity 
Quarterly session at Girard Avenue Meeting-house, on ¢th 
day evening, 12th inst., at 74 o’clock. 

Reports and representatives from the organizations 
within its limits are requested. Essays on topics connected 
with the cause solicited. Everybody invited. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., 
EDWIN L. PEIRCE, 










} Clerks, 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS : SCHOFIELD 
SCHOOL, S. C. 


Martha Schofield requests us to acknowledge the fol. 
lowing: 


Wilmer Atkinson, (additional) - $10.0 
Caroline M. Reeves, - . 25.0 
E. B. and F. Comly, 25.00 
Strawbridge and Clothier, 20.00 
Horace Smith, 2.50 
E. P. Marshall, 5.00 
Sarah Githens, 5.00 
PS. . . 5.00 
R. B. 8. Mayo, 1.40 
Miss Plummer’s class, 2.00 
E. B. H., 15.0 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 











WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
New York TRIBUNE, ($1.50.) . ° i $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 3.40 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) ° ° . . - 525 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . a i - 6,00 
HARPER’s BAZAR, ($4.) . : ' " . 6.00 
HAaRPER’s YOUNG Propte, ($2.) . . . 4.25 
LITTELL’s Livine AGE, ($8.). . . . 10.00 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . s ° - 5.00 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 4.75 
CHRISTIAN Union, ($3.) . . .~ . 5.25 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, ($2.50.). . . . 4.75 
CuicaGco InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) ‘ . . . 3.40 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50) . .. . $4.50 


MONTHLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOoTu. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). . . ~ 3 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). $6.25 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4). . " ‘ ‘ - 5% 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... j . . + 
THE STUDENT, ($1). . . ° ° ° 3.30 
PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). 6.75 
NortuH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). . 6.75 
Sr. NricHoLas, ($3). . . i - 5.25 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5). - = 
Wipe AWAKE, ($3). ‘ ; . ‘ 7 . 500 
BaABYHOOD, ($1.50). i ‘ " . ; 
ARTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE, ($2). 4.25 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . 42 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25), . . . . . 840 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). 3.60 








*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 


tracting $2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 


now w’sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 

































ENNSYLV ANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace CAS. shang and the West “1180 a.m. 
ttsburg and the Wes ° .50 a.m. 

Fast Line, C cincinnati Expre: - *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express, - + ° + *10.05 p.m. 
pacific Express West . » + 11,20 p.m, 
burg Express . *4.30 a.m. 
 — Express oo po a.m. 
WatkinsExpress. .  . «© «. . , . 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday a -. 
book Haven Express % -30 a.m. 


Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
i ootens Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 


ress, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 

Chambers ry naudoah Oe aney Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 

Prieans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
a.m. 

York Express . .40 p.m. 

Harrisburg and 8 * . ° Ook 

Harrisb Accommodation 2.15 p.m. 

York and Hanover Express . . . - ..« 7.40 a.m. 

York, Hanover and Frederick Express - 4.30, 11.50 a.m. 

Columbia and York Express . . . - «+ $5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


nk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 

ae oe. ” 12.95, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 

11.37 pm. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and'10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.80, 11 

15a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

$5, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01. night. On Sundays, 

.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
wi 


ress on 

and 11. 

5, 6, 6. 

$8.20, 4 

6.35, 7. 

ith boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and lone Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
da, , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8,25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


wesnsege. 
For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and ay 
Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
. 12 noon, 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.385 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On day, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
1235 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check b: 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 


TICKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Genera] Passenger Agent 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 








N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


ANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 


25 CenTs: UsuaL Price 50 CENTs. 














New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., ° 
S.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 











PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 

7 out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer 

ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 

principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $300, $400, $500, 
$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 





B. MILLER, Atrorney aT Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLo ‘ ) 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, oe ws PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Taka 


is. 9a, "ee 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDI4y 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. ~~" 











INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. RPL 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) = 08, $827,338, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORKe 
MEYNEN & COMPANY, Artists and Photographers, 


S. W. COR’ FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager ot In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
















PARTIAL LIST OF THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO.’S | 


7% Kansas Mortgages, Amos HILLBORN & Co, 
A a ee mee” | Furniture, Bedding, Curtams. 


no. AMT. NO. ACRES. WHERE LOCATED. VALUATION. 
2281 $700 160 Reno County, Kansas. $2300 
23818) Morria fe San 3000 PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
ene oe “ 3600 
2516 1200 80 Bourbon “ “ 4000 AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
2191 = = en “ 5000 F 
on as oe 
a ay 10 Dekalb . : a TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
‘a we “ oe 
— = 280 ihtoeen os — MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
2311 38000 400 Winfield “ “ 11000 


These loans HAVE BREN MADE, and can be transferred at once. 
The Company guarantees the prompt payment of the interest 

UNTIL THE PRINCIPAL IS FULLY PAID. . g 
It guarantees the payment of the principal within two years No. 1027 M lad 

from many Note lhe conservative character of this guarantee. . 7 arket Street, Pha elphia. 
The principal and interest coupons are payable at this office. 

= — when requested, full information regarding any 


of these . 
In ordering, give number and amount. 
WILKINSON & ALSOP, MANAGERS. ENGRAVI NG, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
TOILET SOAP. Wedding Invitations. 


‘PALM’ and “*HONEY.”’’ 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 















FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 






$1.25 PER DOZEN. attains 
nadie College and Class Invitations, Fine 
OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE 


FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. Stationery. 





Inndley M. Elkinton, FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


